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bound these Powers morally, if not legally, to support
each other.
There were far-seeing individuals, especially in the
U.S.A. and Great Britain, who realized that a peace which
was maintained by the existence of two armed camps,
each wishing but not daring to strike, was a precarious
affair, and that the Balance of Power system should be
merged into a wider system of general guarantees, along
the Hnes of what we should now call" collective security."
But it is doubtful whether even the wisest of men in 1914
appreciated that the network of international commercial
relationships, so successfully constructed by thousands of
private individuals, would not prove strong enough to
control the forces of militant nationalism, but on the
contrary would only serve as the instrument for drawing
all corners of the globe info the conflict between the
Great Powers of Europe.
In short, the Western nations in 1914 had reached a
point at which they must either bring their political
nationalism into line with their economic international-
ism, or risk the destruction of their common commercial
interests by a civil war.
They did not appreciate that twentieth-century prob-
lems could not be dealt with by nineteenth-century
methods, nor did they understand that if they fell into a
general war it would be a profitless business, since all and
each were interdependent. It was not understood in 1914
that the furious energy with which western man had
worked and lived, explored and traded, in the last
hundred years had created a state of affairs in which, to
quote a phrase coined by M. Litvinoff many years later,
" Peace is one and indivisible." Between 1814 and 1914
nations could still be neutral in fact as well as in" law;